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Myths Becloud Basic Issues in East-West Tensions 


As the Paris conference of the Big Four 
foreign ministers’ deputies enters its third 
week and General Douglas MacArthur in 
his Tokyo statement of March 23 proposes 
truce discussions between field command- 
ers in Korea, one cannot but wonder how 
long relations between Communist and 
non-Communist countries will continue to 
be dominated by the myths each group has 
built up about the other. 

Last Christmas General MacArthur 
spoke of Communist China’s armies in 
terms so alarming as to throw the Amer- 
ican people into a state of mind bordering 
on hysteria. At Easter he declares that 
“this new enemy, Red China, of such ex- 
aggerated and vaunted military power, 
lacks the industrial capacity to provide ade- 
quately many critical items essential to the 
conduct of modern war”—a fact which 
presumably was known to American ex- 
perts on China’s economy. 

Until recently Americans were told by 
many cormmentators that if only Stalin dis- 
appeared and the Soviet system was de- 
stroyed, either as a result of military de- 
feat or inner disintegration, Russia would 
adopt institutions more congenial to the 
United States. Now George F. Kennan, 
former head of the State Department Pol- 
icy Planning Committee and a leading 
proponent of the policy of containment, 
writes in the April Foreign Affairs that it 
is vain to expect under any circumstances 
the emergence in Russia of a regime cap- 
italist in its economy and liberal-demo- 
cratic in its politics. If this round of second 
thought about China and Russia is even 
approximately accurate, how much time, 
effort and emotion have been wasted in 
trying to make American policy conform 


to what now appears to be a set of myths? 

A challenging volume could be written 
about the misconceptions Russia and the 
United States nurture about each other, 
often in defiance of easily observable facts. 
Available space permits only a brief listing 
of the most obvious among these miscon- 
ceptions. 


Moscow’s Misconceptions 

The Soviet leaders believe, or claim to 
believe, the following about the United 
States: 

1. The American economy is an exact 
replica of the harsh, ill-adjusted economy 
which was characteristic of the early stages 
of the Industrial Revolution in Europe and 
was described by Karl Marx and Friedrich 
Engels in The Communist Manifesto, pub- 
lished in 1848. The fact that Eastern Eu- 
rope, the Balkans and Russia were belated- 
ly going through the throes of industrial 
revolution in 1917, when Lenin, Trotzky 
and Stalin came to power, seemed to con- 
firm the Soviet misconception of capital- 
ism. This theory has been uncritically ap- 
plied to the United States ever since. 

The most effective way for Americans to 
dispel this misconception is to give the rest 
of the world an accurate picture of the 
transformation undergone by the economy 
of this country in the twentieth century. 
In our relations with less developed areas 
it is also necessary to practice unremitting- 
ly—as Nelson Rockefeller, for example, 
has done in Latin America—the ideals we 
advocate concerning relations between em- 
ployers and workers. 

2. The American economy will not sur- 
vive the strains and stresses of current re- 
adjustments, notably the burdens imposed 


by rearmament, and will either suffer a 
catastrophic depression or be forced to 
seek relief in “imperialist” wars. This con- 
cept is so firmly fixed in Soviet doctrine 
that at the present time it appears impos- 
sible for the Politburo leaders to credit 
statements such as that recently made by 
Ben Moreell, president of Jones and Laugh- 
lin Steel Corporation, that the United 
States “will now achieve the greatest era 
of expanded well-being in its history.” The 
most effective way to challenge Moscow’s 
dire predictions on this score is to main- 
tain here a sound economy by courageous- 
ly fighting inflation and other i 
threats to stability. Another corollary is 
to avoid all temptation to resort either to 
“preventive” war or to domination of the 
economies of other countries. 

3. The “internal contradictions” of the 
American system will lead to mounting 
repressions that will eventually culminate 
in the creation here of a Fascist society. 
The most effective way to combat this pre- 
diction is by exercising utmost vigilance 
in detecting and drastically curbing the 
activities of criminals that undermine de 
mocracy, as is now urged by the Kefauver 
committee, and by courageously safeguard- 
ing human liberties in every sector of na- 
tional life. 

4. The “internal contradictions” of the 
American system will lead the United 
States to commit acts of aggression—spe- 
cifically to wage war on Russia and other 
Communist-ruled countries. The most ef- 
fective way to dispel this misconception 
is to emphasize without surcease, as Gen- 
eral Dwight D. Eisenhower is doing in 
Europe, that North Atlantic armament is 
designed to avert war, not to precipitate it. 
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It is also necessary to place American 
forces, as in the case of Korea, under the 
sponsorship of the United Nations and to 
keep an open mind here about what we 
might regard as the legitimate security and 
other needs of countries now ruled by 
Communist governments. 
American Misconceptions 

Many Americans believe, or are led to 
believe, the following about Russia: 

1. If it were not for the Soviet leaders, 


Russia could easily be a replica of the 
United States. The same conviction that it 


is easy for other peoples to be like us, no ° 


matter how different their conditions, col- 
ors American thinking about China, India, 
Latin America and other relatively under- 
developed areas. A corollary of this con- 
cept is that if only the machinery of free 


elections could be introduced, Russia and ‘ 


other countries of comparable experience: 


would without further ado follow the ex-, 


ample of the United States. The most ef-- 
fective way to dispel this misconception, - 
which has done much to distort American © 


foreign policy during the past 30 years, is 
to urge all policy-makers and their critics 
to undertake a brief study of comparative 
history. 

2. Western European capitalism is ex- 
actly like that of the United States, and 
such dissatisfaction as exists among work- 
ers is due solely to the machinations of So- 
viet leaders. This is the misconception on 
which the United States is perhaps most 
vulnerable to thrusts by the Kremlin. As 
thoughtful American business leaders have 
discovered, Western European industrial- 
ists and bankers, for the most part, lack 
both the risk-mindedness and the sense of 
social responsibility of American free en- 
terprise. Their attitude toward the workers 

nd their predilection for monopolies and 


cartels leave them wide open to criticism 
by Socialists as well as by non-Marxists, in- 
cluding devout Catholics. The reluctance 
of European business leaders to give work- 
ers a stake in rising productivity through 
higher wages and/or lowered prices on 
consumers’ goods has brought sharp at- 
tacks by American labor leaders familiar 
with European conditions and has alarmed 
officials of the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, who realize that the benefits 
of the Marshall plan are often not being 
equitably passed along to the workers. 


that it would make the U.S.S.R. invincible 


in a showdown with the West unless the . 


United States transforms itself into a gar- 
rison state. Or conversely, it is said some- 
times in the same breath, the Russian econ- 
omy is so backward and vulnerable that it 
can make no appeal to other underdevel- 
oped countries unless it is forced on them 
at the point of Russian bayonets. Compari- 
sons between the economy of the United 
States, the most advanced industrial na- 
tion in the world, and that of the U.S.S.R., 
which in 1917 was approximately at the 
stage of development of Britain in the 
1820's, may offer an interesting intellectual 
exercise but are no more revealing than 
comparisons of the economies, say, of 
Britain and India. Russia is neither as 
_strong nor as weak as some of its ad- 
mirers and detractors would have us as- 
ume. However, the fact that Russia lags 
(nd will continue to lag behind the United 
_ States does not prevent it from making a 
strong appeal to countries whose econ- 
omies are still less developed and which 
are today inspired by a strong feeling of 
nationalism—for example, China or Iran. 


The United States can use a powerful 
propaganda weapon by demonstrating to 


the rest of the world that Russia is not a 
workers’ paradise — as claimed by the 
Kremlin—that trade unions are dominated 
by the government, that forced labor is 
used to punish not only criminals, but also 
political opponents and workers accused of 
sabotage or other offenses against the eco- 
nomic system, and that life remains hard 
in spite of vast industrialization efforts, 
Even more powerful, however, in its effect 
on less developed countries would be a 
large-scale demonstration that under dem- 
ocratic conditions factory workers in, let 


3. The Russian economy is so powerful | US Say, India could hope to rise above the 


* near-starvation level at which they subsist 


és « 


today in industrial cities like Bombay and 
Calcutta. 

4. Repression of free thought, govern- 
ment domination of labor unions, intimi- 
dation of neighboring countries, are char- 
acteristic today only of antireligious, ma- 
terialistic communism and would disap- 
pear with the demise of the Kremlin, 
Without dwelling on past history—for 
even the recent examples of Germany and 
Japan have already been overlaid by earn- 
est attempts to believe that the United 
States has reformed the Germans and Jap- 
anese — Peron’s Argentina and Franco’s 
Spain contradict this misconception. 


It would be naive to assume that the 
mythology developed by the Soviet leaders 
about the United States and by many 
Americans about the U.S.S.R. can be de- 
stroyed overnight. If, however, both sides 
should genuinely be interested in arriving 
at some form of “co-existence,” what 
would be the minimum conditions which 
each might expect the other to fulfill—and 
to what extent could such conditions be 
fulfilled in reality? 

Vera Micueces Dean 
(The first of two articles.) 


Will Schaman Accord Strengthen Europe’s Economy? 


Somewhat over ten months after the Schu- 
man plan was formulated—during which 
world attention was distracted by the 
Korean war—representatives of six West- 
ern European nations on March 19 ini- 
tialed a draft treaty to give legal effect to 
the plan. This occasion brought expres- 
sions of optimism in Europe and the 
United States. The hope generated by the 
Schuman plan accord is in sharp contrast 
to the concern felt by government leaders 
in Europe over the domestic economic dif- 
ficulties confronting their nations. 

~ In Britain the continuation of an inade- 
quate meat ration, combined with the re- 
emergence of an imbalance in trading ac- 


counts, has shaken the position of the 
Labor party. Official acknowledgement in 
Paris on March 22 that the cost of living 
had risen 12.5 per cent since last August 
served to explain the widespread support 
received by the French Communists in 
their attempt to precipitate a general strike 
in the wake of strikes on the national rail- 
ways and the Paris transit system. A cab- 
inet offer to increase minimum wages for 
workers in private industry by amounts up 
to 15.6 per cent was labeled inadequate by 
the Socialist and the Catholic, as well as 
the Communist, labor federations. The 
exhaustion by Germany of its $500 million 
trade credit in the European Payments 


Union has had a disturbing effect on ef- 
forts to revive and expand intra-European 
trade. The recent—and sudden—decision 
of the Adenauer government to deliberal- 
ize trade has had especially unfavorable 
repercussions in Holland, which had hith- 
erto depended on Germany as a market 
for agricultural produce. Belgium con- 
tinues to be plagued by high and still ris- 
ing industrial costs. Italian standards of 
living remain well below those of neigh- 
bors in Western Europe. 


Pre-Korean Outlook 


The first reaction of German industrial- 
ists to the Schuman plan proposal of May 
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9 was on the whole favorable. The For- 
ricN Poricy Butvetin of June 30, 1950 
pointed out that “the plan would represent 
an important step forward in the German 
drive for political and economic influence.” 
The London Economist of March 10, 1951 
said “the German industrialists saw in the 
plan a way of getting new markets at a 
time when surpluses of coal and steel 
seemed likely [and] a way of shaking off 
the control of the Ruhr authority and tak- 
ing an equal place in Europe’s counsels.” 
In France, too, there was general support 
for the plan. Despite some caviling by both 
labor and capital, the French were behind 
M. Jean Monnet, architect of the plan, 
throughout the protracted negotiations. 
The French were eager to prevent an un- 
controlled expansion of German heavy in- 
dustry, and French steel producers need 
German coal far more than Germany re- 
quires Lorraine iron ore. 

Britain remained aloof from the Schu- 
man plan, fearing that it might be forced 
to accept decisions which would be in- 
consistent with the needs and aims of its 
planned economy. The United States sup- 
ported the Schuman proposal—as it has 
supported every attempt to increase out- 
put and expand trade in Western Europe. 
Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands and Lux- 
embourg favored the proposed coal and 
steel pool from the outset. 

War in Asta 

West Germany’s attitude toward the 
Schuman proposal changed sharply as a 
result of the first crossing of the 38th 
Parallel The decision of the 
West to rearm and mobilize for defense 
removed the principal German incentive 
to support the plan—while the possibility of 
German rearmament caused the French to 
regard the plan as more urgent than ever. 
Today, no steel surplus is expected in Eu- 
rope, and the demand for lifting controls 
on Germany’s steel industry does not 
emanate from Bonn alone. The Germans 
feel confident that they will have an im- 


in Korea. 


portant place in Europe’s councils as a 
result of their willingness to help defend 
the continent against the U.S.S.R. Conse- 
quently, as the negotiations continued, 
they demanded increasingly favorable 
treatment. 

The agreement reached on March 19 
represents an attempt to reconcile French 
eagerness for a coal-steel pool with Ger- 
man reluctance. The draft treaty will not 
become law until after a meeting of the 
foreign ministers of the signatory nations 
—probably in May—and until its ratifica- 
tion by the several parliaments. It does, 
however, represent a new development in 
European economic relations. 

A High Authority is to be set up to 
take charge of the single market coal-steel 
region within which all members are to 
have equal access to raw materials and 
where it is intended, eventually, to have 
producing centers located in the areas best 
equipped for efficient and low-cost opera- 
tion. The members of the Authority—their 
exact number has not yet been determined 
—would serve for six years. They are to 
operate by making recommendations as 
well as binding decisions. It will have the 
power to regulate prices, to borrow and 
lend money for a coordinated program of 
industrial expansion and development, to 
pass on the permissibility of trade agree- 
ments designed to limit competition as 
well as of proposed mergers, and to en- 
force the treaty decision to fine employers 
who pay abnormally low wages. 

Alongside of the High Authority there 
would be four other agencies acting to 
guide it and check it in its work. A con- 
sultative committee of 30 members, chosen 
by the European Council of Ministers, 
would have an equal number of employer, 
consumer and worker representatives. In 
certain cases the High Authority must con- 
sult this group, although it is not clear it 
the latter would have more than purely 
advisory functions. An Assembly chosen 
from among the members of the parlia- 
ments of participating nations would be 





set up. In reviewing the work of the High — 

Authority once a year this Assembly will 
be able to compel members of the Author- 
ity to resign by. passing a two-thirds vote 
of censure. 

A third group would be a council com- 
posed of one representative from each na- 
tional cabinet. This group would have both 
advisory and executive functions and 
would attempt to prevent divergences be- 
tween the policies of the High Authority 
and the domestic economic and political 
aims of the member governments. Finally, 
a Court of Justice is to be established. The 
Court will consider appeals from decisions 
of the High Authority and will decide 
when that body erred by exceeding its 
power or violating the treaty. 

It would be a mistake to assume that all 
substantive difficulties have been settled by 
the March 19 agreement. The future of 
the German Coal Sales Agency remains 
in doubt. The French want the agency 
liquidated because they fear the Germans 
may not share the coal with them and may 
choose, instead, to aggravate the present 
crisis arising from the short supply and 
high price of coal in Europe. The degree of 
decentralization of German industry as 
well as the future of horizontal and vertical 
industrial combines in the Ruhr has not 
been settled. It is also uncertain whether 
the British will merely continue their past 
policy of aloofness toward the plan or will 
—as was reported in The New York 
Times—take definite steps to block im- 
plementation. 

Despite all these difficulties—none of 
which are new—substantial international 
agreement on a significant economic prob- 
lem was achieved by the initialing of the 
draft treaty. There has never been any 
doubt that a vital element in increasing 
the strength of the non-Communist world 
was the strengthening of free economic 
ties between the nations of Western Eu- 
rope—and the Schuman plan is a step in 
that direction. 

Howarp C. Gary 


Cranston Sees World Law As Only Hope for Real Peace 


In the past 3,000 years there have been 
only 227 years of peace on earth. There 
hasn’t been a single year of total peace 
since 1861. During all this time nations 
have sought peace and security through 
alliances and arms. 

Today the United States seeks peace 
and security through alliances and arms. 


Will Armaments Save Us? 
Until February 12, when Senator Ralph 


E. Flanders, Republican of Vermont, pro- 
posed world-wide disarmament under the 
control of the United Nations, the principal 
participants in the “great debate” did not 
challenge the effectiveness of this policy. 
They differed only over how many alliances 
we should have, and with whom; and how 
many men under arms, and where. 

This is not to imply that the differences 
between the Truman-Dewey position and 
the Hoover-Kennedy position are not rele- 


vant to immediate survival. It is to imply 
that neither position offers salvation from 
ultimate catastrophe. 

If there was reason to believe that our 
participation in one more great holocaust 
would produce a new birth of freedom 
and peace, the present course might be en- 
durable. But there is no evidence to sub- 
stantiate such a belief. 

The people of the United States have 
engaged in two world wars in the short 
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space of a generation—and now face the 
prospect of a third—for the sake of peace 
and liberty. And now they have less reason 
than hitherto for hope that military vic- 
tory would put an end to war and tyranny. 
For the latest foe, communism, thrives on 
war. In World War I it found its first 
home in the Soviet Union. In World War 
Il it spread across all of Eastern Europe 
and, in the chaotic peace thereafter, across 
vast China. 

In World War III, if we let it come, we 
might succeed in destroying the entire So- 
viet structure and yet totally and abysmally 
fail to destroy communism. Like all ideas, 
communism is indestructible by any mili- 
tary weapon. Like few ideas, communism 
flourishes in the chaos, misery and cyni- 
cism produced by war. 

There are advantages for communism 
even in conditions preceding actual use of 
modern weapons. Generals Marshall and 
Eisenhower warn us that we may continue 
on a war footing for the rest of our lives, 
but are we certain that our civil liberties 
and our competitive economy can forever 
survive the sweeping controls and the 
mounting taxes which now face us? Lenin 
thought not: “We shall force the United 
States to spend itself into destruction,” he 
prophesied. 

I do not state all this as a prelude to a 
demand that the United States abandon its 
alliances and armaments. I am in accord 
with the Truman-Dewey position. But I 
believe the preparedness program alone is 
not adequate to the defense of the United 
States. 


Double-Barreled Policy 
Needed 


1 am one of that growing group that ad- 

ocates u>le-barreled policy: reliance 

it upon alliances and arms 

anwhue pursuit of the one plan for 

peace Uiat can get us out of the power 
struggle before it consumes us. 

I therefore support a resolution (H.C.R. 
54) introduced in the Congress on Febru- 
ary 22 by Congressman Brooks Hays (D., 
Ark.) and Walter Judd (R., Minn.). It 
proposes that “it be a fundamental objec- 
tive of the foreign policy of the United 
States to support and strengthen the 
United Nations and to seek its devel- 
opment into an organization of such de- 


fined and limited powers as are essential 
to the enactment, interpretation and en- 
forcement of world law to prevent aggres- 
sion and maintain peace.” 

This resolution is not an idle gesture. Its 
sponsors expect early action on it. A reso- 
lution embodying the same principle was 
introduced in the 81st Congress by 115 
Representatives and 21 Senators—the larg- 
est group ever to sponsor a foreign policy 
resolution in the history of our Republic. 





As its contribution to the 
“great debate,” the Foreign Pol- 
icy Association has invited dis- 
tinguished leaders of differing 
opinions to present their views 
on the course the United States 
should follow in world affairs. 
The tenth article in the series ap- 
pears in the adjoining columns. 











Its supporters do not advocate the trans- 
formation of the United Nations into an 
all-powerful superstate able to dominate 
our everyday lives and to dictate the form 
of our political, social, religious and educa- 
tional institutions. They simply insist that 
the United Nations be given the power of 
law to the degree necessary to enforce dis- 
armament and thus prevent war, before 
war and preparation for it destroy all that 
we hold dear. 


Nor do those who advocate world law 
today in the necessary but limited field of 
armament control expect its achievement 
tomorrow. But they see vast strength in 
the pursuit of this purpose — immediate 
strength for the non-Soviet world in the 
present struggle. An American declaration 
for United Nations law—even if the goal 
is not at once attainable—would put con- 
stant pressure upon our adversaries if they 
refused this decent and honorable invita- 
tion for world peace. It would embarrass 
the Soviet regime within the borders of 
Russia, for the offer could not be kept 
secret from the Russian people. It would 
provide, in the satellite nations, a new 
raison d@'étre for Titoism. 


It would rally to our cause the millions 
now desperately seeking neutrality. It 
would give hope to the hopeless, and pur- 
pose to the purposeless. It would crown 


America with the moral and political lead- 
ership of the world. 

The Communists recognize these facts, 
They accuse the advocates of enforceable 
world law of “seeking to disarm the Soviet 
Union ideologically.” 

The pursuit of this principle would 
draw a line between those who build pow- 
er for power and those who build power 
for peace. Unless the defense program is 
supported by this high purpose, it may 
well fail to ignite the world’s will to resist 
Communist aggression. It may fail to hold 
our alliances together in Europe, fail to 
restore our leadership in Asia, fail to pro- 
vide at home any sense of stability in the 
present or confidence in the future. 

Thus the pursuit of world law is quite 
possibly the missing link in a defense pro- 
gram vital to our immediate survival, 
while the achievement of world law is 
plainly the only hope for our lasting se- 


curity. ALAN CRANSTON 
(Mr. Cranston is president of United World 
Federalists, Inc.) 


Branch and Affiliate Meetings 


acBany, April 2, The Search for Peace, Joseph E. 
Johnson 

LYNN, April 2, The United States Invests in De- 
mocracy, Howard C. Gary 

PHILADELPHIA, April 3, What Are the U.S. Stakes 
in Europe? Johannes U. Hoeber, Marshall Dill, 
Jr. 

petroit, April 4, Where Is Our Foreign Policy 
Leading Us in the Far East? Robert E. Ward 

Boston, April 5, Can the Moral Forces of the 
World Unite? Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, Rev. 
Theodore P. Theodoridis 

petroiT, April 5, The World’s Natural Resources 
and Population Pressures, Stanley Cain 

PHILADELPHIA, April 5, Is There Any Chance for 
a Peaceful Settlement With Russia? Robert Fol- 
well, III 

BUFFALO, April 7, Model UN Assembly 

NEw york, April 7, Student Forum 

PHILADELPHIA, April 9, U.S.: Democracy’s Future, 
Morris Wolf, David Heaps; Is America Winning 
the Battle for Men’s Minds? Frances R. Fussell, 
Michael Harris; Russian Aims and Our Chances 
for Peace, Jeanne Singer, John Likacs 

BETHLEHEM, April 10, The Philippines Emerge, 
Maria Osmena 

cotumBus, April 10, Yugoslavia, Alexander Drag- 
nick 

PHILADELPHIA, April 10, Is America’s Voice Being 
Heard and Understood? Hertha Kraus, Emily 
Ehle 

petroit, April 11, Where Is Our Foreign Policy 
Leading Us in Europe? Marshall Knappen 

PHILADELPHIA, April 12, The UN Today and Its 
Future, Crystal Bird Fauset, Arthur Cook 

BUFFALO, April 14, The Next Phase in U.S. For- 
eign Policy, Vera M. Dean 

SPRINGFIELD, April 14, Workshop on International 
Conciliation, Sir Alfred Zimmern, Hollis Peter 
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